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IV.— THE MORE COMPLICATED FIGURES OF 
COMPARISON IN PLATO. 

Plato more than any other ancient writer depends for the 
explanation of his doctrines upon argument by analogy. This 
was because he treated so largely of the unseen and intangible. 
We therefore find his richer than any other Greek prose of the 
classic age, in the figures of comparison. And besides using 
such figures for his argument, he also employed them as literary 
ornament. Consequently they become very numerous in his 
pages and at the same time often very complicated. It is due to 
this latter feature that in the eyes of the Greek rhetoricians Plato 
appeared rapt in a Bacchic frenzy in the use of figures, and 
showed usages that to them seemed monstrous. 

The following pages treat of some of these comparisons which 
thus seem confused or distorted by the touch of the bewildering 
god. Those of them which show similar irregularities will 
be grouped together; the causes of their confusion discussed; 
and the structure of certain larger groups of comparisons will be 
explained in detail. The reader may perhaps consider as not 
final some opinions that are expressed. But he will be indulgent 
on considering how much our present classifications of the figures 
of speech are in need of rehabilitation. 

I. — Mixed Comparisons. 

The simplest of these irregular comparisons (and under com- 
parisons are included metaphor, simile and allegory) is the mixed 
metaphor. It is likewise the most frequent. Although it leaves 
a rather confused impression on the mind, this impression is often 
by its very confusion rendered the more brilliant. Mixed meta- 
phor is, in fact, not so much a confusion of pictures as it is a rapid 
succession of them. Writers of a poetic strain do not avoid it. 
They may even seek for such a rapid series of pictures, provided 
that the scenes are not in harsh or disagreeable contrast. 

More than two scenes may be confused, and in extreme 
cases even five or six. Such a mixture occurs in the Republic 
at 533 d> where dialectic 'leads and drags upward the eye of the 
soul as it lies buried in barbaric filth.' Several more nearly 
related pictures are found in Ion 533 e ft"., where poets are 
inspired by muses, are magnets, are Corybants, are Bacchae, are 
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bees, are seers. Here, however, both metaphor and simile occur, 
and the scenes are separated usually by clauses or sentences. In 
Timaeus 81 c there is a mixture due to scientific terminology. It 
reads : ' but when the root of the triangles relaxes, because of its 
having fought many fights over a long space of time against 
many: it is no longer able to cut the entering elements of 
nourishment.' Fewer images occur in Theaetetus 179 d, where it 
speaks of 'striking being to see whether its ring is hale or rotten.' 
The most common cases are where only two images are found, as 
in Politicus 310 d with the words dKpd&iv and c$av8eiv. Here the 
two words are the same part of speech and are set side by side as 
synonyms. In such cases one metaphor is usually more trite than 
the other, and does not call up in the mind so vivid a picture. 

In deciding whether a word is felt as a metaphor, we must 
consider whether it could be replaced by some simpler and more 
literal expression. A feeling that a word is rather fine or unusual 
js a sure proof that the author regards it as metaphorical ; or, at 
least, is consciously borrowing it from some other sphere than 
that in which he uses it. In the Timaeus Plato is forced to 
employ words in entirely different senses from what they have in 
the rest of his works. He or perhaps his Ionic predecessors have 
thus made for themselves a set of scientific terms, not as is done 
at present by coining new words, but by using old ones in new 
senses. In the Timaeus consequently it is allowable to find 
mixture of metaphor in the passage translated above and also in 

this: 85 £ i.X°^v) X el t x -""" x Kal Tpopov euros irapexel' 7tX«W 8 eirippeov<ra, 
rrj nap avrrjs 6(pp6rr)Ti Kpartjo-ao-a ras ivas els dra^iav £ecra<ra 8ie<rti<re • • • 
eXvae ra rrjs ^\rvxqs avToBev oiov vews 7rei(rpaTa peOrJKe re iXevBepav* Scien- 
tific terms and phrases made of mixed metaphor are not confined 
to the Timaeus, but are scattered through the other dialogues ; 

as, for instance, Rep. 546 C nv6prjv irepjrd8t <rv£vye\s 8io dppovias nape- 

xeru. The pun upon 8iirovs (Politicus 266 b~) by suggesting its 
two meanings, 'biped' and 'second power,' shows that such 
words were far from being literal even in their technical meanings. 
Underneath each Greek scientific word there lurked an older 
meaning that made the scientific and later sense long retain the 
feeling of a metaphor. 

Among the words that introduce the various pictures in a 
mixed metaphor verbs usually predominate; as in Rep. 586a 

ovre dvefi\e\jrav iranore, o$T( rjvex6r](Tap ov8e tov ovtos t<b ovti eTrXijpwdTjtraii 
olBe |3€(3aiow re k<u Kadapdc 17801/77? iyeivavro. Another Case Would be 
Rep. 440 C £« re Kai ^aXen-aiVet Kal £vfipaxei ti 8okovvti 8iicaia>. Noun- 
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metaphors are more rare, as in Rep. 614 a, where the MKa re xal 
fucrdol kcu dapa of virtue are mentioned. Other instances of mixed 
noun-metaphor are found in Lysis 214 a, Protag. 343 a and 
Gorgias 503 a. The noun-metaphor always seems stronger than 
the verb-metaphor. On this account several do not need to be 
united to produce an emphatic or telling effect, but when mixed 
together they are apt to stand in too harsh a contrast, unless 
carefully chosen. The adjective and adverb usually form very 
weak metaphors. Cases of mixture with them are therefore not 
easily traceable, unless perhaps the adjective is in the form of a 

participle. Eadvrfpa Km irpqoTtpa ijtfij of Laws 936 a and juij vyici 

■^vxa <rvvoiKetv aKka <ra6pq are examples of adjective mixture. Rep. 
387 c and Phaedo 82 e may serve as others. 

A mixture of metaphor consisting of verb and substantive is a 
frequent form when different parts of speech are used. Laws 

718 a 7r0p cVi nip o\tTeveiv, OX Republic 470 d rpo(f>ov »cat pr/repa Keipeiv, 
Or PolltlCUS 273 " e<peSpos avrov tosv 7rij8aAtW yiyvopifvos ra voaf/aavra 
/cat \v6fVTa iv ttj KaB eavrov nporipq ireptoSa <rrpei\ras KOcr/i€t re Kal (iravop- 
6a>v dddvarov avrov kcu dyrjpav anepyafcrai, would be good examples 

of this. A rather rare case is that where a noun and its qualifying 
adjective are each a different metaphor, as in $op$&pa fiapfiapiKm of 
Republic 533 d. 

The number of strongly mixed metaphors in the dialogues is 
very nearly as follows : 



Phaedo 


14 


Phaedrus 


9 


Gorgias 


14 


Cratylus 


6 


Alcibiades I 


4 


Meno 


2 


Theaetetus 


6 


Alcibiades II 


2 


Ion 


2 


Sophist 


9 


Charm ides 


1 


Republic 


86 


Politicus 


12 


Lysis 


3 


Timaeus 


32 


Philebus 


8 


Euthydemus 


2 


Critias 


1 


Symposium 


5 


Protagoras 


6 


Laws 


55 



Mixed metaphor arises from the placing together of several 
different metaphors. In like manner mixed or compound simile 
finds its origin. It is produced when the same thing is compared 
with several others, all at once, by means of a single particle or of 
some one word of comparison to introduce them. This figure is 
especially frequent in the Laws. This is probably because that 
dialogue was not so carefully revised and amplified as the others. 
Compound simile is thus indicative of great condensation of 
thought. It has no claim to be an ornamental figure, but belongs 
naturally in the note-book. 
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An example of it might be taken from Laws 641 a, where the 
lawgiver is compared at once to the captain, charioteer and 
general. At 961 e ff. he is compared to the captain, general and 
physician. Again, Laws 902 d, e the gods are compared to 
physicians, captains, generals, housekeepers, statesmen, stone- 
masons. At 905 e to 906 d they are compared to charioteers, 
captains, generals, physicians, farmers, shepherds and sheep-dogs ; 
and the same comparison is repeated at 906 e, with merely some 
variations in the order of the persons. 

In such cases the subject is really compared in thought with the 
genus as a whole, but the comparison finds its expression in the 
enumeration of all the concrete species. If, however, the number 
of species is few, as in Theaetetus 206 d &<nrep els k&toktpov rj vbap; 
then little or no offence can be taken at this form of simile. The 
Politicus is peculiar lor carrying two of these compound similes 
as intermittent comparisons. Thus in this dialogue the physi- 
cian and trainer are combined in a comparison at 267 e and also 
at 295 c. The physician and captain are combined at 297 e ff". 
and again at 301 d. In several instances in the other dialogues 
an intermittent comparison is compound at its first occurrence, 
but becomes simple in all the other occurrences. 

The following list contains the compound similes, except those 
from the Politicus that are mentioned just above : — Crito 53 a. 
Theaetetus 174 d, 1751?, 206 d. Politicus 291a. Theagesi22£. 
Charmides 165 e. Lysis 211 d. Euthydemus 276 a. Protagoras 
311 b and <?, 312 b, 313 c, 316 d, 317 b, 354 a. Gorgias 450 d, 455 b, 
474 </, 502 d, 503 e, 512 b. Meno78f. Hippias294<*. Republic 
346 a, 360 e, 389 c, 405 b, 525 c. Laws 637 e, 641 a, 643 b and c , 
646 c, 644 e, 667*5, 684 £, 691 c, 713d, 735 a, 739 £, 764 d, 830 a, 
840 d, 849 c, 889 d, 902 d and e, 903 c, 905 e to 906 e, 945 c, 96 1 e 
to 962 a, 963 a. 

If the subject of a mixed metaphor or of a compound simile be 
taken as a centre, these two forms of comparison might be repre- 
sented by diagram thus : 

B«-A-»C, 

in which B and C are two different objects with which A is 
compared in close succession. 

II. — Secondary Comparison. 

Secondary simile or metaphor is another kind of complication. 
It usually arises within some longer illustration or comparison, so 
that, figuratively speaking, it is a picture within a picture. More 
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abstractly, it is a case where A is compared with B, and then, to 
illustrate B, it is compared with C ; or by diagram : 

A^B-^C. 

Thus in Republic 495 e the ordinary man, in his attitude toward 
philosophy, is like a little bald tinker dressed up like a bride- 
groom about to marry his master's daughter. Secondary com- 
parison is, however, most distinctly to be recognized when the 
comparison of A to B, which preceded that of B to C, reappears 
after it also. Both stages of the comparison must then have been 
in the writer's mind at the same time. When one succeeds the 
other, and especially when it follows it at some distance, this is 
far more doubtful ; for the first may have been quite forgotten by 
the time the second comparison arrives. 

Secondary similes are most often attached to intermittent 
comparisons. The great length and extent of these latter favor 
the addition of subordinate illustration. Thus at Theaetetus 193 c 
the soul is being compared to a block of wax. Then by subordi- 
nate comparison this wax-block has tracks imprinted in it into 
which a person may not on first trial be able to fit what he sees 
like people trying on the wrong shoe, or like the mirror, that 
changes right to left. Also at 194 e the same waxen block is 
KOTrpwSesr and \18wbes by two more secondary similes. In the 
Politicus at 268 a the statesman is compared to a herdsman, and 
then within this comparison the herdsman is compared at once 
with a rpo(j>6s, an larpos and a pvp<p(VTrjs. This seems to be the only 
case of a compound secondary simile. 

In the Republic, at the beginning of the seventh book, the 
well-known comparison of the cave is made use of. At 514 b 
this cave is furthermore compared to a puppet show, and at 515 c 
the prisoner in the cave is cured of his bonds. In this case we 
consequently have a secondary simile and also a secondary 
metaphor. Other cases of this sort of secondary metaphor 

would be Republic 329 C avro ani<pvyov &(nrep XvTTmvrd riva Mil 

aypiov Sea-iroTtiv ancxpvyav, Republic 531 a, where persons listening 
to the music of the spheres are olov fV yeirovmv cpmvfjv 0r}pev6p.ei>oi, 

Laws 793 c °' lov TiKTOvwv iv oiKobopifimaiv epficrpiaTa eK peuov viroppe- 
ovra ovfiiriiTTeiv ds ravrov noiel ra ^iimavra, and Phaedrus 275 d, 

where the written discourse is like the art of painting, whose 
offspring stand as though alive. 

These are all cases where the secondary comparison follows 
simile or allegory, but it is probable that secondary transfer may 
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be effected by one of two adjacent metaphors. This peculiarity 
is hard to separate at times from mixed metaphor, inasmuch as 
the two differ in origin rather than in present use. The first 
transfer usually has its origin in some colloquial or proverbial 
expression. This is afterward improved and made literary by 
being given a second transfer. Examples of this are Republic 
591 e, or better 573^, where the tyrant in a person's soul rules 
and captains him ; and Philebus 28 c, d, where vovs is a king 
whose duty is to rule and captain. Here, then, are three cases 
where the figure of the ship used once to explain the state is used 
over again as a figure in explaining Plato's psychology. The 
sentence, f/ epij yjrf)<pos vkq, would also be an instance of this double 
transfer. Here the transfers are from wish to voting pebble and 
from voting pebble to soldier or other kind of combatant. The 
single transfer is common in Plato in such phrases as riv &v ^(pov 
dcio of Protag. 330 c. Had the former sentence been a case of 
mixed metaphor, the transfers would have been from wish to 
voting pebble and from wish to soldier. This, however, would 
seem a less natural method, although the result is the same in 
either case. 

Another instance of this double transfer is the famous simile of 
Laws 773 d, criticised by the Pseudo-Longinus (32). In it the 
"city is like a mixing-bowl whose mad wine boils after it has 
been poured in, but is restrained by another sober god." Here 
the two elements in the bowl are by metaphor (or metonymy) 
identified with the gods of sobriety and intoxication. Again, by 
secondary transfer in the Phaedrus (241 b) a lover becomes a 
<j)vycK oarpaKov /u-TajTevovTos. In Laws 690 d the participants in the 

discussion say arda-eav irtjyrjii riva avtvprjicap.ev fjv 8(7 crt Sepaireieiv. In 

this instance m^, from being a topographical word, has become 
physiological and then political. Also in Laws 717 c the expres- 
sion "words light and winged but of most heavy consequence" is 
thus probably a case of double transfer, the second image (the 
wings) being suggested by the first, and not arising independently 
from the same source. 

A peculiar use of secondary transfer by means of metaphor is 
one which involves the use of the same word twice, but each time 
in a new sense. By this means a sort of forced pun is constructed. 
Thus, for instance, on-do-is, a 'revolution' or 'dissension' in the 
state, comes by one transfer in Sophist 228 a to mean bodily 

disease, as in the question vocrov Idas kcu ardrnv oi ravrbv vevofUKas ; 

and then immediately by a second transfer at 228 b to mean some 
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fault of the soul, like injustice. The latter sentence is o-rdaw &pa 

(cat voaov rrjs \ffvx^s lropr/ptav \eyovres op6a>s epovfitv. Of Course a WOfd 

is frequently used in different transferred senses in discussing 
different subjects or in widely separated passages. But the 
contrast of two transferred meanings in the same passage, as is 
effected here, is quite rare. A contrast of original and transferred 
meaning is more common. By its means most of the puns are 
effected ; as, for instance, those on the double meanings of tokos 
and vopos, each of which occurs several times in Plato. 

Secondary Comparison by Conversion. 

The cases of secondary transfer thus far discussed have involved 

three different objects ; but secondary transfer may also concern 

only two by a doubling back of the line of metaphor upon itself. 

This is occasioned for simile when this simile incloses within itself 

another simile or a metaphor that is its converse. This could be 

shown by diagram thus : 

A«B 

Here A is first compared with B and then B compared with A. 
Such cases are necessarily rare in careful writing. They probably 
all arise either from inaccurate thought or poverty of expression 
and they cause a sort of circle of analogy. It may, however, 
happen that B cannot be described without borrowing words 
from A. In so far it would be excusable ; but, of course, B so 
described can prove nothing in regard to A. This latter case 
arises in the Laws and Timaeus, when, in the comparison of man 
to God, God is described in terms of man. 

As an instance of the conversion of a comparison we may take 
Laws 840 d. Here men are compared to birds, and then within 
this comparison metaphors are used which represent the birds as 
men (jpfcoi, ydpav, ayvoi). In Laws 720 c and 722 a occurs a case 
of rather more indirect conversion. The unworthy lawgiver is 
compared to a physician who treats slaves, and then within this 
passage the slave-doctor is compared to a tyrant. Most of the 
conversions are found, however, in certain large groups or 
systems of intermittent comparison, where, from their great 
length, confusion in the figures may the more easily arise. These 
cases will be discussed further on under the head of ' Argument 
by Analogy.' 

A figure and its converse may of course have arisen separately 
when they are quite distant from each other in the text. There 
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is then no confusion or doubling in the thought. Thus by an 
intermittent comparison beginning at 722 d in the Laws and 
ending at 932 a, the preamble of a law is called its prelude and 
the law itself an ode. In Laws 700 b and 800 b, by the exact 
converse of this figure a strain of music is called a law. Yet the 
two figures being used in the discussion of different subjects, are 
not confused with each other. The one is merely by accident the 
converse of the other, without any double transfer having taken place. 

Metaphor is also subject to conversion just as simile. But as 
with secondary transfer of metaphor, so also here the occurrence 
of this converted metaphor is much more difficult to detect than 
its corresponding kind of simile. It needs a careful comparison 
of the usage in the author and in the language. Usually one of 
the transfers is, as before, literary and the other is popular. An 
example occurs in Republic 520 b, or better in Politicus 301 <?, 
where a certain sort of ruler is called a " king such as grows in 
hives, solitary, pre-eminent alike in soul and body." This figure 
shows the return of that transfer which called the largest bee in 
the hive a 'king.' The hive was first compared to the state by 
those who used the term fiaoikeis for queen bee, and then in this 
passage, as often elsewhere in Plato, the state is compared to the 
hive. This term 'king' is thus brought back to the very place 
from whence it came. Another case is the 'laughing wave' (wanep 
Kvfia eKye\S>v) that Socrates fears will overwhelm him with scorn 
and disrepute in Republic 473 c. It is now the wave of laughter, 
but is probably derived from a laughter of the wave, an dv!)pi6pov 
ytXao-pa, that preceded it, and of which it is possibly a parody. 
The phrase 'conquer oneself is very often used in Plato. It is a 
very primitive form of the comparison of soul to state or of 
passions to warring factions. When, however, in Laws 627 a the 
city is spoken of as ruling or conquering itself, this figure seems 
also to have returned to where it started. It has gone from city 
to man and then from man to city. 

The effect of conversion is also produced when a literal word 
stands in close grammatical relation to one of the figurative words 
of a simile or metaphor. It produces a confusion not of two 
different pictures, as in the case of the mixed or secondary 
metaphor, but of the picture and of the real life. Its illogical 
character and inconsistency produce a sort of shock, as in Sophist 
266 c, where a painting is called a "man-made dream for men 
that are awake" (olov Svap avOpwmvov iypr)yop6<nv). Another case 
would be Republic 535 e avanrjpov ^vxfi", Phaedrus 243 d jj-oi-i'/lku 
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\6ya> ofoi' &\pvpav aKorjV dnoKKvaaadai, Alcib. I 1 35 e irapa <roi ivveor- 

reiaas epara viroirrepov , and possibly Republic 473 c, explained just 
above as a conversion of metaphor. The fxaivopevos olvos of the 
simile of Laws 773 d also contains this feeling of a mixture of 
literal and metaphorical words, especially as it is immediately 
followed by the more regular metaphor vrjcpopros Mpov 6eov. These 
cases are all of noun and adjective mixture. Less forcible are the 
mixtures formed of a noun and of its genitive of material or 
possession. An example of this would be Republic 569 b faiyav 

hv kottvov SovXdas i\(v8ipa>v, (Is trip boiikav Seairorelas hv epircrrT(oKa>s eti). 

Other cases would be Republic 566 d iv rw 8i<ppa i-i}? n6\eas y 

Philebus 15 £ qcr&ir &s nva aocptas evpijKws 6r)<ravp6v, Republic 552 C 

voatjpa iroKeios, Sophist 222 a, where the sophist is a hunter, f Vl ytjv 

Kai ivoTajxovs Mpovs a? nvas ir\ovrov Kal veortjTos ofov \eipa>vas a<p66vovs. 

With such cases as these we may compare the Psalmist's (105, 
16) : "He brake the whole staff of bread," or the passage where 
Euripides calls Cithaeron "the snow-nourishing eye of Artemis" 
(Phoen. 803). When the grammatical relation of literal and 
figurative word is less close than in the examples given above, 
this feeling of contradiction dies out. It is entirely absent when 
they are in different sentences or clauses, or when one is in the 
subject and the other in the predicate portion of a sentence. 

III. — Argument by Analogy. 

A combination of comparisons rather easier to unravel than the 
last few varieties of transfer is the argument by analogy. It 
arises when any object is compared with another by secondary 
and also by simple comparison. It would be represented graph- 
ically thus : 

/ B \ 
A-^C 

and it forms a real analogical argument. Thus A is like B, then 
B like C, and finally A like C. 

A very simple instance of such an argument by analogy is 
found in Republic 509 a-d ff. In this system truth is compared 
to the sun, the sun to a king, and finally the truth to a king. The 
scheme of the three figures might be arranged thus : 

Truth, the sun (509 a-d). 
Truth, a king (597 e). \ Sun, a king (509 rf-516 b). 

Usually such systems are of considerable extent, and some or all 
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of their members are intermittent, and have their parts widely 
separated. In such cases the comparison of B to C usually comes 
within that of A to B, or at least begins before the latter terminates. 
An equally simple system occurs in the Politicus. Here the 
comparison of A to C comes first and also outlasts the other two. 
An intermittent comparison may thus during part of its course 
help to form an analogical syllogism. In other parts of its course 
this purpose may be lost sight of, and it may then be used as 
mere ornament, or to supply some trite or convenient metaphor. 
The arrangement of the three figures in the system just explained 
is thus as follows : 

Arts are metals (303 de). 
Arts are akin (258 ^-303 e). | Metals are akin (303 <?). 

^Metals^ 
Arts — — *■ Relatives 

In the Phaedo one of these systems contains the added com- 
plexity of converting its main comparison. In it the soul and 
body of man are compared to the music and chords of a lyre, and 
then by conversion the lyre is immediately compared to a man 
(85 <?-86 c). By a second transfer music is now said to be divine, 
and hence by single transfer soul can be said to be divine. The 
main comparison (that of a man to a lyre) is distinct and consid- 
erably extended in the Phaedo, and occupies a more prominent 
place in this dialogue than did in their dialogues either of the 
main comparisons in the two systems previously considered. 
The scheme of this system in the Phaedo, arranged symmetrically, 

would be : 

Man a lyre (85 £-95 a). 

[Converted into lyre a man at 85 £-86 c] 



Soul, divine ; but the body 
mortal (80 tf-95 c). 



Music, divine ; but the instru- 
ment mortal (86 a-c). 



Jtfusic^ 
Soul * Divinity 

We come now to a much larger system of this sort of analog- 
ical reasoning contained in the Republic. Its main comparison 
— that of the soul to the state — pervades the whole dialogue 
as a framework. It is thus by no means mere ornament, but 
comes to form a very extensive, oft-reiterated and essential part 
of Plato's thought. In the group of comparisons that illustrate 
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this chief proposition (Soul = State), the state is successively 
compared with the human body, a sheepfold, a harmony, a ship, 
a wild animal, a bird's-nest, a hive, a many-colored shawl, and 
the argument is closed by comparing the soul in turn with each 
of these. All but five of these seventeen comparisons are inter- 
mittent, and some of them practically run the entire length of the 
dialogue. Some also are so commonplace and so useful outside 
of the system that, although they should be logically used last, 
they come to stand first in point of fact. The order of the 
propositions is consequently open to variation, but in all cases 
the soul is the first term and the state the middle term of the 
analogical syllogism that they form. 

If ye trace, for example, the comparison of the soul to the 
body, we shall find that various forms of this comparison are 
prevalent throughout Plato. It is in fact a well-established part 
of the: language of his psychology. This figure is consequently 
not held back until the comparison of the state to the body may 
be begun. On the contrary, it begins before the latter, runs part 
of its course parallel with it, and outlasts it. In the list given 
below of the occurrences of the two figures in the Republic, the 
figure of the body politic has its occurrences in the even and 
paragraphed lines, the other figure — the comparison of the soul 



to the 



the curved strokes. 
352 



body — has its occurrences in the lines which are joined by 



b, 354 a-b, 358 e. 
372 £-373 b. 



e. 



380 

391 
401 

444 

475^- 

489 b. 
490 c, 495 d-$g6 c. 

496 c, 
498 b, 503 e, 518 d, 523 b, 526 b, 535 b, 539 b. 

544 d, 552 c, 556 e, 562 c-564 b, 567 c. 
576 a, 579 c, 582 b-c, 586 a, 592 a, 595 b, 605 c, 608 <?, 609 c-61 1 c. 



382 c, 389 b-c. 
c. 

399*- 

c, 409 a-410 a, 41 1 d. 
425 e, 426 d. 
c-e, 458 a. 
459 c-d, 462 c , 464 b, 470 d. 
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In such an extended and intertwined pair of figures it is impos- 
sible to be sure which came first in Plato's estimation. But we at 
least know that the middle term is the state and the first term the 
soul, whenever the two figures are thought of as forming a 
syllogism or as proving anything when taken in conjunction. 

The comparison of the state to a sheepfold begins, as it should, 
before the comparison of the soul to a sheepfold, and also outlasts 
it. The soul-harmony is a very common figure in Plato, and so 
quite evidently leads up to the state-harmony and suggests it. 
Consequently the usual order is here reversed. On the other 
hand, the ship-of-state figure naturally precedes the ship of the 
soul, as it is so much more familiar. The reverse is true of the 
figure which represents the state as a wild animal. This follows 
at some distance the figure where the soul is regarded as a wild 
animal. The smaller figures at the end of the list are all less 
familiar. They therefore begin, as they logically should, on the 
state side. Thus the state a bird's-nest begins before the soul a 
bird's-nest; the state a hive comes before the soul a hive, and the 
state a himation precedes the soul a himation. The scheme can 
thus be symmetrically arranged for this system : 

Soul compared to state (329 0-608 b). 



Soul a - 



human body (352 £-611 c). 
sheepfold (440 d). 
harmony (401 ^-591 d). 
ship (573 d-sgi e). 
wild animal (4IO</-6o6<j). 
bird's-nest (573 e). 
hive (573 0-577 ^). 
himation (561 e). 



State a \ 



human body (372 ^-567 c). 
sheepfold (375 a-539 b). 
harmony (430 <?~432 a). 
ship (3890-551^). 
wild animal (493 b). 
bird's-nest (548 a). 
hive (520 £-567 d). 
himation (557 ^-558 c). 



Several cases of conversion and of further transfers are not 
shown in this scheme of the figures as given above. They may, 
however, be explained separately here : 

I. — At 444 d a comparison of the human body to the state is 
inclosed within a part of the comparison of the soul to a human 
body. It consists of the metaphors Kpardv, KpaTeio-dai, apx^v and 
3px«r6ai. There thus arise at this point of the system two cases 
of secondary transfer. As, however, there are only three objects 
involved — the soul, the state, the body — one of the transfers 
necessarily is the converse of the other. This may be shown by 
the following diagram : 

^State^ 

Soul *Body 
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II. — At 462 c the comparison of the state to the human body 
is immediately converted within itself. This consequently gives 
rise to a tertiary transfer. It is not, however, a very important 
figure, as it consists of the single metaphor SpxovTos. The terms 
are the same as in the former diagram. The curved arrows serve 
to show that the converting figure is within the converted one 
and not outside of it as in I. 

^State^ 

Soul *~-Body 

III. — At 520 b the comparison of the state to a hive is converted 
in the manner described several paragraphs above, and at 552 c, 
556 a and 564 c it is carried a step further by comparing the hive 
to a human body. In other words, evil passions are compared 
to evil citizens, evil citizens to drones, and drones to diseases. 
There are thus two tertiary comparisons connected with this hive 
comparison, one of which doubles back on itself and the other is 
carried straight onward. These two tertiary comparisons have a 
secondary transfer and some single transfers combined with them 
so as to allow of several conclusions being drawn from them thus : 

State ^State^ 

Soul ^Hive Soul-J-*Hiye 

^Body^ 

IV. — At 567 the state is compared by secondary transfer with 
a chariot ; but from this no soul-chariot is deduced, so that the 
figure remains merely ornamental. 

V. — At 609 c by the metaphor novrfpla the comparison of soul to 
human body is converted within itself. Two cases of secondary 
transfer are thus formed. One of these moves its two steps 
forward, while the other advances one step to meet it and then 
immediately turns back on itself. The scheme would be like this : 

S Slate ^ 
Soul CZIJBody 

In the Laws the system that we have just discussed in the 
Republic is repeated. It possesses, however, much less variety 
than before, as will be seen from the symmetrical grouping of its 
members : 
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Soul a state (626 ^-934 a). 
Soul a human body (626 £-958 a). State a human body (628 a-969 i). 
Soul a wild animal (657 ^-953 e). State a wild animal (951 b). 

As in the case of the same two figures in the Republic, so here 
Plato allows the metaphors that belong to the 'less' or left-hand 
side to appear first. This is because they are very trite and at 
the same time useful ; so that it is not convenient to avoid using 
them, until the metaphors from the right-hand side have been 
begun. The theory of the microcosm had, moreover, already 
been proved for the elaborate tripartite soul of the Republic, so 
that it did not need to be proved again for the much simpler 
bipartite soul of the Laws. In fact this system, as found in the 
Laws, is a simple correlation of soul and state, with little or no 
power as a part of the argument. 

At 720 c and 722 £ the comparison of the state to a human 
body is converted. This is the first case where an intermittent 
comparison contains a converse that is also intermittent. These 
two occurrences were discussed above in the paragraph on simple 
conversion, so that they do not need to be re-explained here. 
The diagram would be the same as that used for Republic (II) 
462 c. 

Besides the soul-state system, the Laws also contains a state- 
universe system of a much more definite and varied character. 
That this latter system is founded on a comparison of the 
state to the universe is evidently Plato's opinion at 7 13 a, and 
in the long series of metaphors scattered from 630 e to 969 b, 
in all of which the work of the lawgiver is regarded as god- 
like and divine. Taken in this way the system suits another 
system in the Politicus where the lawgiver is also compared to 
God. It is also Plato's design usually to have the less imaged in 
the greater, and not the greater in the less. Yet, notwithstanding 
this fact, it seems as though at 892 a-905 e God was compared 
with the lawgiver by the exact converse of this figure. Probably, 
however, in such a long dialogue as the Laws the point of view 
varies somewhat according to the subject under discussion. Pro- 
visionally the former figure is adopted here, so as to bring the 
Laws into line with the Timaeus and Politicus. 

The simile which represents God as a workman (hr\pu>vpy6i) at 
9021? is specialized into various kinds of workmen, architects, 
masons and others, when found on the state side of the system. 
Yet a comparison with similar figures in the Politicus and Timaeus 
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shows that a correlation is to be expected here in the Laws, 
although it is much less perfectly expressed. 

The comparison of the state to a human body or the lawgiver 
to a physician plays a part in the state-universe system as well as 
in the soul-state system. There thus arises a combination of a 
single, a secondary and a tertiary comparison that may be 
represented as follows by separate diagram : 

^State^ 
Soul I Universe 
^Body^ 

The complete system of the state-universe is as follows : 

State a Universe, or lawgiver a God (630^-969 b). 

[Converted into God a lawgiver at 892 0-905 <?.] 

State a human body, lawgiver a phy- Universe a human body, Gods its 

sician (628 0-969 i). physicians (896 d-967 d). 

State a ship, lawgiver a captain (639 i- Universe a ship, the Gods its captains 

963 a). (709 £-906 d). 

Lawgiver a general (641 0-963 a). Gods are generals (902 d-qoy a). 

Lawgiver a charioteer (692 a-708 d). Gods are charioteers (905 £-906 e). 
Lawgiver a herdsman (735 a). Gods are shepherds or herdsmen 

(7I3 0'-9O7 0). 
Lawgiver a workman (736 ^-945 e). Gods are workmen (902 e). 

As in the former system in the Laws and to some extent in the 
Republic, so here the order of the comparisons, logically speak- 
ing, is rather varied. The Universe is, however, certainly the 
middle term, and the conclusion is generally the second propo- 
sition to be stated rather than the third. The argument is con- 
sequently not a very important one, since the natural order of 
the propositions is so often violated. In fact the comparisons 
form a loose correlation rather than a logical syllogism. 

The main comparison in this system, as was noticed above, is 
converted at 892 0-905 e. It is doubtful whether the main com- 
parison, in fact, belongs to this part of the dialogue, and does not 
rather give place here to its converse. The question for the 
whole dialogue is mostly determined by the prevalent notion in 
the Laws that the lawgiver is divinely inspired and that the law is 
a work of God. 

At 735 a, within the comparison of the lawgiver to the herds- 
man, occur the metaphors KaOap/xov, KaBaprj and hiaKaeaipr/rai. These 
evidently indicate a transfer from the herdsman to the physician. 
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There thus result two cases of secondary transfer, one of tertiary 
and one simple transfer thus : 

^ G ? d X 



Lawgiver —4-* Herdsman 
Physician 

In the Timaeus there is another case of a very widely extended 
system of comparisons. This system is based upon a figure that 
compares the human body to the universe. It occupies in this 
dialogue an even more important place than do in the Laws 
either of its systems or the microcosm in the Republic. Just as 
there was in the Republic an example of the true state in the 
heavens, so in the Timaeus there is an example of the ideal man 
there. The philosopher or creator, as the case may be, fixes his 
eye ever on the ideal as he copies it out in his construction or 
description of the real. This thought prevails in both dialogues : 
this desire for the realization of the divine ■napahu^a (Rep. 500 <?, 
Tim. 28 ab) that can be seen only by the eye of the soul. 

In the Timaeus God first copies the knowable and thus 
produces a visible universe. This is then recopied into the 
celestial bodies known to astronomy and the terrestrial bodies 
known to natural history. In this way man comes to be like the 
universe by being a copy of it. And in this way arises that 
comparison of man to the universe that runs through the Timaeus. 
It is thus strictly in accordance with Platonic doctrine that the 
less should be understood by being seen through the greater. 
As the soul is understood by comparison with the state in the 
Republic, so is man to be understood by comparing him with the 
universe in the Timaeus. Yet as the 'greater' object, or in other 
words the universe, has hardly any language by which it can be 
described, unless it borrows it from other sources, this first 
comparison is immediately converted by metaphors in which the 
universe becomes tacitly compared to man. Taking any one of 
the analogical arguments, the diagram would be as follows : 

sr Universe^ 
f 1 >- 

Body*' =» Army, etc. 

Except for this single set of conversions, the subordinate figures 
in this system of the Timaeus are extremely regular. Those that 
should logically stand first or last do so in fact. For the Timaeus 
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is pre-eminent among Platonic dialogues for its logical unity of 
plan. Some of the subordinate figures are in several cases com- 
posed of very faint metaphors. For this reason it may happen 
that some of the fainter ones have been omitted from the list of 
correspondences given below. The more important ones are, 
however, the following : 

Human body is like the universe (28 a-92 i). 

[Converted into universe a human body (28 £-92 £).] 

Body sown with its component parts Universe is sown with its component 

(70 f-91 d). parts (23 c-56 i). 

Elements of body in military order Elements of universe in military 

(45 £-88 e). order (30 0-53 i). 

Elements of body are bound together Elements of universe are bound to- 

(43 a-85 t). gether (31 c-41 i>). 

Body turned on a lathe (69 f-73 e). Universe turned on a lathe (33 8). 

Body a city or house (44 d-qi e). Universe a city (34 r-48 a). 

Body a woven fabric (72 £-79 d). Universe a woven fabric (36 e~$l d). 

Human soul is divine (44^-901/). Universal soul is divine (36^-41 c). 

Body a chariot (44^-87 d). Universe a chariot (41 e). 

Elements of body do battle (81 r-88 e). Elements of universe do battle (56 e- 

62 i). 

Finally, there is in the Politicus, besides the short system 
previously discussed, another which is identical with the larger 
system in the Laws. Like the latter, it consists of a number of 
primary and secondary transfers grouped about the comparison 
of the statesman to God. These subordinate figures do not, 
however, extend over so much of the dialogue, or play so 
important a part in it, as do the state-universe and man-universe 
systems in the Laws and the Timaeus. The arrangement of the 
figures is as follows : 

Statesman compared to God (myth 268 d-276 d). 
[Converted into God compared to statesman at 271 rf-272 «.] 

I physician (259 a-301 d). ( physician (269 rf-274 a). 

Statesman a \ buiIder (259 '~ 3 ° S ^ God a J builder (27 ° a ~ 273 *>• 

J herdsman (261 d-2<)$ e). J herdsman (271 d-276 </). 

I captain (296^-304 a), v captain (272 e). 

In the Politicus God and the universe are not represented as 
a irapafciyiia of anything, but are described in the form of an 
allegory or 'fable told to children' (2681?). This is, moreover, 
effected in a way that does not convert the main figure as often 
as in the Laws and Timaeus, but only at 271 d rjpxev, dpxomav, and 

272 i? (rvvapxovTis. 
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At 268 a, within the comparison of the statesman to the herds- 
man the herdsman is compared to the physician, nurse and others, 
as was explained above in the paragraph on secondary transfer. 
The terms involved are the same as those in Laws at 735 a. 

At 295 d-2g8 a the comparison of the statesman to a physician 
is converted, and the physician appears as a statesman. There 
are consequently formed here two cases of secondary transfer, 
one of which is converted and the other not. The arrangement 
and order of the comparisons is as follows : 

^God-^ 
Statesman t l 2 Physician 

At 297 a-298 b, by another intermittent figure, the captain 
appears as a statesman. The metaphors used are vofwv (297 a) 
and Spxeiv, avTOKparopi (298 F). The arrangement is the same as in 
the case just considered, except for the substitution of the term 
captain for physician. 

We have already gone over two different classes of comparisons, 
the mixed and the secondary, together with a variety of the latter 
produced by conversion. A third group, as we now see, is formed 
by variously combining examples of the second class with each 
other or with simple comparison. The result is the analogical 
argument. Of this two instances each were found in the Republic, 
Laws and Politicus ; and one apiece in the Phaedo and Timaeus. 
Probably there are in Plato other less important ones ; but they 
are certainly of much smaller size and fainter figurative power. 
Two of the analogical arguments examined above are of such 
importance that even the largest dialogues do not exhaust them. 
The comparison of the soul to the state forms the dominant 
theme of the Republic, and reappears in the Laws. The paral- 
lelism between the statesman and God pervades the Laws and 
the Politicus and, in a modified form, runs through the Timaeus 
from its beginning to its end. 
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